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away the chance to escape with the young couple whom he
had helped in the hope that he might be able to do something
to save Marshall, and help the police in the capturing of the
gang. The close guard of McCoy had prevented him doing
anything but look on, however, and his only satisfaction was
that he had at least been instrumental in saving the settler's
life. Handcuffed to McCoy, he lay watching the ease with
which his companions slept after doings which kept him
awake with horror, and wondering how long it would be
before he managed to escape from their foul company.
When the bushrangers awakened, all hungry, they turned
fiercely upon their compulsory cook and carrier, cursing him
for having been such a fool as to leave the provisions behind.
O'Leary added a sound blow over the head to his complaint,
and was about to repeat the dose, when Foxley intervened.
The man turned on his leader with imprecations and threats,
and a fight between them was only prevented by the interven-
tion of the other members of the gang. Peace of a kind was
patched up, though O'Leary showed by his malignant
glances at both Rashleigh and his leader that he was only
biding his time.
Towards evening Foxley and McCoy assembled all the
spoil which they had brought away, and the leader divided
it up into four approximately even parts, and the men cast
lots as to who should have which share. Rashleigh was, of
course, not a party to this dividing of the spoils. Next it was
decided by lot who should go into Campbelltown or Liver-
pool to purchase a supply of food, and the task falling to
O'Leary, each of the bushrangers gave him a sum of money.
He then disarmed himself and set off.
After he had gone the other three men held a conference,
and from the odd sentences which Rashleigh overheard, he
concluded that they doubted O'Leary's loyalty to the gang
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